INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


BY J. 


Cusese Communists dominate the military 
field in China, and threaten to “liberate” Formosa, 
Tibet, and other parts of Asia. The significance for 
Asia of their victories in the past four years would 
have been clear even without express statements from 
Communist leaders. In April 149, however, Mao Tse- 
tung as Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party 
signed jointly with leaders of nine other political parties 
(members of the then half-formed “coalition™) a 
manifesto to the effect that. in the event of war, China 
would side with the Soviet Unien. On June 30 of the 
same year he went further. asserting that “New China” 
in its foreign relations would “lean to one side”-—the 
side of the Soviet Union. The matter could hardly 
have been put more clearly, but the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ments, including a military alliance, agned between the 
Chinese’ and Soviet representatives at Moscow on 
February 14, 1950 constituted concrete evidence of 
how far Mao Tse-tung was prepared to “lean to one 
side.” These developments take on increased significance 
in view of the attack launched on June 25 by North 
Korea against South Korea, and the open public sup- 
port given by the Peking regime to the present aggres- 
sors. 

The Chinese Communists give the appearance of 
military strength, with a numerous army of disciplined, 
battle-hardened men equipped with American, Japanese, 
and Seviet weapons. They rule through what purports 
to be a coalition, of which the Communists of course 


The author of this article is a clow student of Chines af- 
fairs who has served the United States gowernment in China, 
has lived and worked in that country for many years, and has 
had opportunities for first-hand observation of conditions 
vader Communist rule 


Elements of Instability in China 


Communists must now alley discontents they once exploited. But rural unrest, 
trade depression, fiscal burdens, and nationalism foster instability. 
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are the leaders. Their police system is omnipresent, and 
assiduous in performing its duties. By virtue of their 
ties with Russia, they draw political prestige from ad- 
vances of the Soviet Union against the democracies. 
The Comnrunists have promised to the Chinese people 
not only more efficiency and honesty in government, 
but land reform, the industrialization of the country, 
the raising of the people's standard of living, and 
improvement of the country’s international position, 
They promise, in effect, that under their leadership 
China will undergo a metamorphosis, that there will be 
a New China and a New Democracy. Such slogans 
have great appeal for many Chinese. At present, the 
Communist reginue looks strong, for a Chinese gov- 
ernment, and it plans to make itself stronger. 
Nevertheless it remains to be established that the 
Communixts will prove able to overcome the age-old 
factors making for imstatulity on the Asian continent. 
They have displayed, it is true, the minor virtues which 
© attracted Chinese intellectuals and others to the 
Communist cause against the Kuomintang. They have 
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likewise manifested, however, major viees and short- 
commng:, of which sume may be attributed properly to 
Coammucmm and others derive from ignorance and 
incaperionce 

Although its outward form is that of a coalition, the 
Central People's Government established in Peking on 
Ohtober |. 


Communist group 


1949 reficets closely the will of the dorninant 
Phe guiding principles of that gov- 
ernment were set forth in the Common Program adopted 
by the Chinewe People's Political Consultative Con- 


ference im Peking the preceeding month. The present 


land 


then negle ted, by so many Chinese 


program of the new government includes the 
relorim: 
rulers in the past. It contains the same demand for 
the wnduetrialieateon of China that has come down 
through the decades from the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, when u was one of the more casual 
of the 


Hung-chang 


propeets well-known Imperial statesman, Li 


The program has in it the “anti-feudal- 


wm” of Sun Yat-sen, which, since China lacks the 
feudal relationships previously known to the West, is 
ute rpreted liberally by Cormrnunist doctrine to apply 
which 
‘bourgeon” or even 
attack om Ir 
of ako well 


which 


applying only to the 


to thewhere would be defined as 


“rehwous” (as in the Communist 
uvcludes likewise the slowan 
known in Chinese 


history imterpreted by the Communists as 


Western powers, Thus demands 
long heard m China have been fitted into a frame- 


work of Mandan 


Discontent in Countryside 
When the Chin 


Party was tteelf in a 


to exp thy « Chinese discontents 


without having to assume responsibility for eradication 
of the base evwile which ea turth to such discontents, 

Now however 
Despite the 


inaug urated bey the 


it found the way to viet well paved 


it has the riortnance 
amtious proeranm of lar 
there ts now a deep dis- 
content, aggravated by one of the worst famines in two 
generations The land reforms, by virtue of which the 
individual Chines peasant receives a plot of jrround 
too small for his own support after payment of heavy 
taxes in kind, plus other taxation plus famine, have 
brought imbalance and « disorder into the 


China 


nporter of foodstuffs, most needs 


agricultural process at verv time when 


ordinanly a heavy 
af sl 


The ‘ in agreoulture has 


a smooth!y functron ert 
a parallel in the 
unstay of future Com 


laid down by the 
Party at Shih- 


on the towns to 


policy according 
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the relative neglect of the countryside, after the Soviet 
pattern, would have been justified in hard practice 
only if there were sound promise that urban industry 
and commerce could be brought into a state of expan- 
sion, with general betterment of the position of the 
worker The Communists, lke other Chinese before 
them, dreamed of accomplishing industnalization within 
a generation. But native Chinese sources of investment 
capital are nearly non-existent, and it is clear from its 
record in eastern Europe that the USSR would not, 
even if it could, invest heavily in a new satellite state 
for the latter’s economic benefit. The Chinese Com- 
munists, nevertheless, propose to accomplich industriali- 
zation without dependence on the capital resources of 
“capitalistic” and “imperialistic” states like the United 
States and Great Britain. Their hopes for rapid in- 
dustrialization rest, therefore, on a serious underestima- 
tion of the significance of the role played by free 
capital in the development of backward areas 


Russian Aid Limited 

Russian aid to date has been limited and of dubious 
value to China. There is a barter agreersent (text un- 
published) of 1449 between the USSR and Manchuria 
by virtue of which starving China exchanges food- 
stuffs for imports of such items as petroleum products, 
machinery, and consumption goods of questionable 
quality and value. China has a trade agreement with 
Russia arising out of the entente of February 1950, and 
has received a credit of US$300,000,000 for expenditure . 
over a period of five years, with repayment at interest 


These financial arrangements with the USSR may per- 
mit some rehabilitation of China's economy and par- 
ticularly of Manchurian industry, which was in good 
part destroyed by the joint efforts of the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Communist armics, The latter develop- 
ment would benefit primarily the Soviet Union, in 
whose sphere of influence Manchuria now lies. Yet 
even in Manchuria, plans for the next two or three 
years call for restoration of old industries, not con- 
struction of new ones 

Eleewhere, attainment of China's industrial goals must 
at best be long postponed. Such industrialization as 
has heretofore occurred in China has in the main 
resulted from the importation of foreign capital, foreign 
materials, and forrign skills, The construction of Chinese 
ond cigarette fac- 
The Soviet Union, 


railways, cotton mills, power plants, 
tones was made possible in this way 
as indicated above, is probably prepared to invest some 
skills and a small amount of capital in limited areas 
of primary importance to it. There may be improvernent 
systern 


of China's communications important for 


military ends), energetic explontation of resources of 


munerals, and some effort te improve agricul- 
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tural techniques and public health services. There is no 
vieible prospect, however, of a supply of foreign capital 
comparable, for instance, to the amount: previously 
invested im Manchuria by Japan for imperialisnc 
ends 

Nor does the foreign trade outlook offer much hope 
that China can carn enough by its exports to finance 
the imports needed ewen to rehabilitate in the near 
future the existing industrial plant, weakened as it is by 
neglect and damage duc to foreign war and civil con- 
fet. Aside trom the temporary effects of the Chinese 
civil war, the established channels of prewar wade 
with China's principal markets and suppliers— Japan, 
Great Britain, and the United States——have been so dis- 
rupted by war and postwar disturhances that the flow 
of trade has been reduced to a trickle. Restoration of 
these channels is moreover prejudiced by the Commu- 
mets’ unwillingness to trade with capitalist countries 
except on terms prescribed by the Communists, and un- 
palatable to foreign: business. In consequence, China's 
formgn exchange position is at present extremely weak, 
and it seems unmprobable that the country will be able, 
for a long tme, to finance any considerable program 
of industrialization from the proceeds of foreign trade. 


High Cost of Army and Bureaucracy 

A huge bureaucracy and army are a heavy drain on 
the revenues of the Peking government. To support this 
burden, the Communists, since they came into power, 
have taxed as perhaps no Chinese regime has ever 
taxed before, for regular tax collections have been sup- 
plemented by forced subsenptions to Victory Bonds lim- 
ited only by the total assets of the so-called “voluntary 
subsomber”’ The amount which the subscriber m forced 
to buy » frequently determined by prior inventory of 
the goods on his shelwes, if he is a shopkeeper, or in 
his home uf he is a private individual. Despite taxation 
and forced loans amounting often to effective ex- 
propriaten, the national budget (as distinct from the 
Manchurian budget) has not yet included any pro- 
vision for new industrial investment. The budget for 
1950, when projected, showed a deficit estimated at 15 
percent, the Communists now assert that the budget 
is “balanced.” Nevertheless the financial outlook u 
bleak, particularly since it appears that recent exac- 
tions have reduced the productivity of normal tax 
sources 

There is little prospect that the double burden of 
army and bureaucracy will be substantially lightened. 
always been cured by an omnivorous 
bureaucracy--under the dynasties, under the war lords, 
and now under the Communists. The “New China” re- 
quires a massive bureaucracy, for it did away with 
existing law codes and thus deprived itvelf of an ap- 
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China has 


paratus which, with all its faults, was able to meet ad- 
minwtralive requirements with some degree of adequacy 
It needs permennel, also, to operate the state enterprises 
whech & setting up to supplant private enterpree in 
many fields Finally the Communists need official to 
check up on other officiakh, owing to their deep- 
rooted suspicion of all gowernmental personnel, even 
ther own The members of this bureaucracy depend 
on the government for their liwelihoed and will not 
willingly give up their vested interest. The probable 
tendency, therefore, is toward expanson, not reduction, 
of the Communist bureaucrane apparatus, the cost of 
which t augmented by the hygh salanes paid to Soviet 
advisers 

The Communists have also discovered how difficult 
it is to mamtain a tremendeus army, now that they 
have consumed the first fruits of thew victories over 
the Nationalist armies It would appear at first glance 
that, once military victory was secured, China could af- 
ford to cut down the sae of its army and reduce its 
military expenses. This problem of troop disbandment, 
however, «one which has proved a stumbling-block 
for every Chinese government since the Revolution of 
1911. The Cormmunsts achiewed their victories, in part, 
by offering a livelihoed to opposition troops who 
were often poorly supported by their old master, and 
who had comsequently lost their will to fight. These 
troops remain in the so-called “People’s Army,” are 
bene fed, and therefore remain “leyal to the 
cause” Lf they were disbanded, however, they would 
lack the capacity for seli-support, ance the land divimon 
has already been effected in large part, and there is 
no more land available for millions of disbanded troops 
There is hikewne no growing new industry to absorb 
surplus manpower. Disbanded troops in the past have 
often gone to swell China's hordes of bandits and 
guerrillas-.men who have chosen to fight and cut 
throats instead of to starve, The Communists know 
this. However efficient their police power, it cannot 
entrely quell the urge of desperate men to break out, 
by force if need be, from an economic impasse. 


Nationalism vs. Russian Influence 

There i another force making for discontent in 
China, possibly in the highest carcles of the Communist 
apparatus itself, That is the spirit of nationalism, 
strong on an Ama only recently free from what it termed 
the “honds of colonialism,” strongest of all perhaps 
in China. Under the rule of the Manchus, native 
Chinese parochialism was translated into a demand to 
eyect the foreignen. Anu-foreign sentiment was whipped 
into high excitement by the KuomintangCommunist 
coalition of 1924-27, and carned forward by rysternatic 
Kuomintang education. It has been aggravated by cur- 
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rent Communist propaganda directed toward all foregn 
countries exerpt these of the Soviet bloc. But the 
eword in two-edgerd The Chinese, even Communaets, are 
naturally sensitive in respect to the national sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China and the imviclability 
col their natural resources, They sometimes prefer to 
leave thew resources in the ground rather than to have 
thern exploited, at a profit, by foreigners. The Moscow 
agreements of February 14, 1950 and after may be 
gilded by Comununist culogies, but they do not meet the 
standards usually establihed by Chinese for “equal” 
agreements with forrign powers In fact, they wnack 
distinetly of the old “unequal” treaties that China has 
« detested, embodying as they do special rights for 
Russia and equal sharing of administrative control even 
of China's own resources 

Ie seers doubtful, despite recent developments 
fecting Formosa, whether it will be posuble to continue 
to channel Chinese anti-foreignism exclusively against 
‘American tmperialictt influences,” which are now re- 
markable chiefly for thei absence from the Chinese 
wene, and at the same time to prevent the develop- 
ment of any Chinese writaton regarding the character 
of Soviet exploitation of its spheres of influence in 
Manchuria, Inner Mongola, and Sinkiang Sowiet trade 
practices generally, and the operations of the ornnipre- 
sont Sowiet adveers, whose incomes are far above those 
of the Chinese technicians they replace, would be fur- 
ther irritants The rulers will undoubtedly 
try their best to hold the Chinese people to a line 
which works to the advantage of the Soviet Union 
more than to that of China But this will not be casy 
even while the Sowiets might appear to be the winning 
side, and success would be practically impossible should 
it appear that the Chinese Communists had picked the 


Communists Admit Difficulties 

The Chinese Communists themeelves, in recent state- 
ments, hawe mndicated the nature of the serious difficul- 
ties they face The admissions are sometimes only 
mopheit, but they are recognizable Of outstanding 


significance, perhaps, were the reports made by var- 
ious leaders to the Central Commuttee of the Chinese 
Communist Party meeting in Peking in carly June 1950 
In his report of June 6, Mao Tese-tung held that the 
international situation was favorable to China, since, 
he said, the “world front of peace and democracy” 
headed by the USSR was more powerful than a year 
before The domestic politial situation was also fa- 
vorable. with the of Kuomintang 
“‘bandit-quernilas” 
Yangtze River on Apmnil 20 


169 The Chinese people had supported the govern- 


“peacthonary tropes” and 


after the crosung of the 


ment by delivering their grain, paying taxes, and buy- 
ing state bonds. 

However, said Mao, “The long years of rule of im- 
perialiem and the Kuomintang reaction have brought 
about an abnormal alignment in our social economy and 
conuderable unemployment. Since the victory of the 
revolution, the old social structure as a whole has been 
undergoing a realignment in various different degrees, 
and there is an increase in the number of unemploved.” 
Chinese conditions were “highly complex,” he continued 
and in the newly-occupied areas there was much un- 
employment, with 400,000 bandits remaining to be 
mopped up and social order still unstabilied For the 
financial and economic situation to take a fundamental 
turn for the better, there were needed: (1) the com- 
pleuon of agranan reform, (2) the proper readjusi- 
ment of existing industry and commerce, and (3) large- 
“ale economies and reduction of expenditure by gov- 
ernment organs. He expressed confidence that it would 
be possible to achieve such a fundamental turn for the 
better in the country’s economic and financial situation 
“yn about three years.” To this end, it was necessary for 
the Party and the people to accomplish the following 
tasks 

1) Furthering of the work of agrarian reform, But 
“Now the government is able to help the poor peasants 
solve their difficulties by means of loans to balance 
up the disadvantage of having less land. Therefore, there 
should be . a change from the policy of requisiuon- 
ing the surplus land and property of the nch peasants 
to one of preserving a nich peasant economy is 

2) Consolidation of unified control and leadership 
in financial and economia work, with adjustment of 
taxation and tighterung of the burden of the people 
“so far as @ proper,” with progressive climination of 
“blindness and anarchy in the economic field.” “The 
idea of some people who think it possible to bring 
about an carly elimination of capitalism and introduce 
socialism is wrong and unsuitable to the condituons of 
our country.” 

3) Partial demobilization of the People’s Libera- 
ton Army a 1950, (retaming sufficent forces for the 

liberation” of Formosa and Tibet and the suppression 
of counterrevolutionaries), and consolidation of natonal 
defenses, accomplished carefully “so that the demobslieed 
men settle down m productive work when they return 
hore 

+) Keformation of old-stvle education and the win- 
ning over of “all patriotic intellectuals” to the service 
of the people, without procrastination or unwillingness 

‘but rashness or attempts to carry through reforms 
erudely us also incorrect.” 

4) Rehef of unemploved workers, intellectuals, and 


the calamuity-stricken 
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(6) Union with “democratic personages of all cir- 
cles” All umpertant work of the people's governments 
should be submitted to the people's conferences for 
decusson and decisions. All delegates to such confer- 
ences must hawe full mghts to speak; “any actien sup- 
presang the people's representatives from speaking » 
wrong.” 

(7) Elimination of “bandits, spies, despots and other 
counter-revolutionary elements who are harmful to 
the people... .” 

(8) Implementation of the instructions of the Cen- 
tral Committee for consolidation and development of 
the Party organization, which should be barred to 
carerrists——and those careerists now in the Party should 
be expelled Enrollment of new Party members is 
generally to cease in the rural districts of the old 
“Liberated Areas,” and is not to be expanded in the 
newly-liberated areas before completion of the land 
reforms. In the summer, autumn, and winter of 1950 
the Party as a whole should undertake lange-scale ideo- 
logical remolding, in order to raise the ideological and 
political level of cadres and Party members generally, 
to overcome mistakes in work, conquer sentiments of 
pride, overcome bureaucracy and authoritarianism, and 
strengthen the ties between the Party and the people. 


Business Bad, Says Chen Yun 
The Chairman had indicated the general nature of 


outstanding problems in his report. It remained, how- 
ever, for Chen Yun, Chairman of the Committee of 
Financia! and Economic Affairs of the Government 
Administrative Council and member of the Politburo, 
to define more clearly the nature of China's economic 


difficulues. In his own report to the Central Com- 
mittee, he said that the country, in respect to its fi- 
nancial and economic situation, was at a great historic 
turning-poit, of “transformation from a semi-colonial, 
semi-feudal economy into an independent, free new 
democratic economy... , " But “At present industry 
and commerce are confronted with many difficulties,” 
denving in the first instance from the circumstance that 
“as a result of the stable currency and pnees, the false 
purchasing power in our society in the past has been 
brought to hght and climinated. .. . Thus there is a 
temporary excess of supply over demand in certain 
commodities in the market. Business is bad and many 
industrialists and merchants are expenencing difficul- 
ties.” Secondly, certain industrial commodities and a 
certain kind of commerce “have entirely Jost their 
markets because of the elummnation of impernalism, 
feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism in China.” In 
the third place, “the swollen organization of many pn- 
vate enterprises, ther irrational methods of operation, 
their high costs and low profits or even lowes, have also 
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given mae to the phenomenon that many industnal and 
commercial enterpriees are reducing their sale of 
business of even closing down.” Fourth, planiesnes, 
competition, and disharmony of supply and demand 
between various places, have roulted in decline in prod- 
uction and closure of enterprises; and, moreover, “the 
protracted war and the great reduction in th people's 
buying power have brought about a dackenng in in- 
dustry and commerce.” However, he thought that in 
“about three years” it would be posible to solve these 
problems. 

Chen Yun went on to discuss in detail the measures to 
be adopted for readjustment of commerce and in- 
dustry. He indicated, in effect, that the Communist 
regime was prepared to make a new agzag, a practical 
compromise with the economic facts of life. The in- 
tent of the published reports was apparently to indicate 
that someone had been guilty of “dizziness from success” 
and had gone too far in a radical direction, and that 
China was consequently preparing to adjust its position 
in a new economi plan of its own, with a period of 
relative conservatiam before it again drove abead on 
the radical line. 

Such a shift in tactics is of course entirely compatible 
with Communist theory, From the beginning, the 
Communists’ aim in China was the conquest of power, 
It is now the retention of power If, to achieve this 
end, it is necessary to permit petty business men or “rich 
peasants” to have a few more years’ lease of life, there is 
nothing in their philosophy to prevent it. The economic 
and political situation in China is now such, however, 
that minor adjustments, like those set forth in Chairman 
Mao's report to the Central Committee, are not likely 
to suffice 


No Quick Remedy Possible 

There is a time clement involved in the equation. 
China has presumably been given political tasks to do by 
Moscow and ume will not wait, as the example of 
Korea well shows. Performance of these tasks cannot 
await the economuc rehabilitation of the country, for 
there is no quick remedy for the impoverishment result- 
ing from thirteen years of war and civil strife. 

The Communists are nch in experience and have a 
powerful police force, and techniques of popular control 
which they intend to extend over the country for the 
maintenance of their rule. The situation in China never- 
theless is characterized by misery and instability, provid- 
ing fertile «al for the continued growth of those dis 
contents once exploited so deftly by the Communints 
themselves against the party in power. Whether the sarne 
discontents will in due course again be exploited by 
new malcontents stecled to the use of force in an or- 
ganized manner on the basis of a new political progras 


directed against the ruling power, remains to be seen. 
But there has been a series of cyclic political changes 
the the old 
tules of conduct are badly shattered ax a result of the 

of hike the 


and «a new cycle of changer ix quate within the bounds 


in China sincere overthrow of the dynasty 


efforts Lasts Communists themarcives 
logical! posubalty 

China's future will depend in the first instance on 
developments in the Comnnunist struggle for the worat, 
confhet in 
Asia. A 


econo 


and particularly on whether the 


Korea fore 


mil 


current 


shadows amilar events claewhere in 


wn determining factor will be China's 


Pacification in Burma 


Besieged early last year by Karens, 
the Burmese government has now 


BY EDWARD M. LAW YONE 
AND DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


on of 1948 and 1949 the military strue- 
gle in Burma was so confused, the political situation 
«© tangled that few 


involved, and econorn 


within the 


country and fewer outade it could attempt 


any general survey of what was going on. By the middle 


of 
least for the 


19%) however, enough order had been restored, at 
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an understanding of the re- 
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weakness. Although the Communists hope to make 
China a great power, with a well developed industry 
and a prosperous and happy peasantry, the hard fact » 
that the nation is not yet self-sufficient in food and 
lacks the ecomemic surplus for anything but the slowest 
and most painful econonuc development. If there are 
and it could 
not have gome so long, and so far, without them—the 
potential for instability in China is nevertheless sub- 
stantial, and the future of the “New China” remains 
ybscured by the many political uncertainties that beset 
the world today 


elements of strength in China's new order 


Communists, and other rebel forces, 
regained control of most areas. 


these states to secede from the national union in ten 
years if the peoples of the respective states so desire. The 
Chins, most of whom are still under a tribal form of w- 
cial organization, voted not to have a locally autono- 
mous state. They are represented in the sational cabinet 
by a Minister for Chin Affairs, with local officials re- 
sponsible to the secretariat in Rangoon 

Relations between the central government and the 
Karens have not been as fortunate. The Karens are the 
largest minority in Burma. They numbered ower one and 
one-third million in the census of 1931 and probably 
a.c now between one and a half and two million of the 
total population of 17 million. They are linguistically 
and socially distinct from the Burmese, many are Chris- 
tians, and all are aware of a long history of friction be- 
tween Karens and Burmese. Geographically they are 


sattered across a wide band of central! 


and lower Burma 
with Karen villages frequently interspersed within areas 
of predonmunantly Burmes population 

Under the new constitution a separate state for the 
Karens was to be set up, to be called Kaswthuley, and to 
comprise the Salween district together with such adja- 
cent areas (including the Karenni State) as might de- 
cide to incorporate themselves into the State. Many 
Karens felt that the small and barren Salween district 
did not at all satisfy their aspirations, but the influential 
Karen Youth Organization tentatively approved the 
plan there was a considerable faction of 
Karen autonomists under the leadership of Saw Ba U 
Gyi who wanted the issue settled before independence 
day Saw Ba U Gyi, who was then Minister of Transport 
and Communications under Sur Hubert Rance, resigned 
his post in order to head a delegation to Britain 


The delegation was not successful, but after indepen- 
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dence the Karen nationalists kept up their agitation for 
a completely sovereign state. Later they changed their 
demands to accept a locally autonerous state, on the 
lines of the Kachin and Shan States within the Union, 
but comprising large parts of the delta area of Lower 
Burma and including the whole of Tenaserim, the 
southernmost arm of the country. In many of the areas 
which the Karens demanded, Burmese are in a majority 

In October 1948 the government tried to meet these 
claims by constituting a twenty-four member Regional 
Autonomy Commision under the chairmanship of Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice Sir Ba U, and named Saw 
Ba U Gy: and two of his adherents to serve on this com- 
mission. While these negotiations were going on, and 
there seemed to be some hope of bringing the Karens 
wholeheartedly into the Union, Prime Minister Thakin 
Nu ordered that the Karens be permitted to keep their 
arms and that they be given the responsibility of guard- 
ing the Twante Canal, an important channel of trade 
and communication near Rangoon, against the depreda- 


tions of the Comrnunists. 


Two Communist Factions 

There are two major factions among the Communists, 
bitterly opposed to each other. The Red Flag Commu- 
nist group split off in 146 and ix the smaller. It was 
founded and still is led by Thakin Soe, one of Burma's 


earliest Marxets and a violent revolutionary." Thakin 


Soe has becn uncompromising in his denunciation of any 


kind of agreement with the British government as a sell- 
out of the Burmese nation. Frequently jailed during the 
British regime for his violent political agitations, Thakin 
Soe is regarded as the “seya,” the original mentor, of the 
younger Communists, including Thakin Than Tun, who 
now leads the rival White Flag Communists. Although 
Than Tun ts no advocate of cooperation either with the 
British or with the present government of Burma, none- 
theless Thakin Soe considers him and his followers to be 
deviationists, ulumately destined to betray the workers 
and peasants. The Red Flag group has attracted some 
of the most desperate elements in Burma; it has latterly 
degenerated into a series of small and widely wattered 
bandit gangs, and Thakin Soe himnself is in hiding cither 
in the delta area or on the Arakan border. Stull he re- 
fuses to join forces with the White Flag party. Although 
the Red Flag Communists are popularly known as 
Trotskyites, this is primarily a convenient label which 
has been attached to them in order to differentiate them 


1 An account of the split between the two Communist groups 


given by Virginia Thompson, “Burma's Communists,” Far 
EFastern Survey, May 5, 1948, pp 105-105. An able survey of 
the and other problems of conmternporary Burma 
will be found in John F. Cady, “Burma,” The New Worid 


of Southeast Ane, Lennox A. Mills, editor, 1949, pp. 126-75 
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from the White Flag faction, which hews more nearly to 
the orthodox Stalinist program 

The White Flag Gorsmunists are led by Thakin Than 
Tun, who was a close associate of the lane General Aung 
San He became Minister of Agriculture under Dr. Ba 
Maw in the time of the Japanese cecupation, and then 
became one of the leaders of the anti- Japanese resistance 
movement. Immediately after the war, he was extremely 
powerful in Burmese politics as the firs General Seere- 
tary of the APPFL (Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League), the resistance coalition party which put Aung 
San in power and which voted for complete indepen- 
dence from Britain. 

The Cormmunists had been expelled from the AFPFL 
in October 1946, shortly after General Aung San be- 
came head of the Executive Council. Already excluded 
from holding high office in the League, they had per- 
sisted in agitating for a general strike against Aung 
San's wishes. But when Aung San was assassinated the 
Communists rallied to the support of his successor, 
Thakin Nu, in the face of the attack by rightist forces 
This rapprochement between Communists and Secal- 
ints in the AFPFL lasted only some three months. It 
ended in October 1947 when the agreement with Great 
Hritain was signed One of the principal isues was the 
distribution of the land to peasants, the Communists de- 
manding direct and immediate expropriation while the 
Socialts advocated a plan of distributing land in an 
orderly and more gradual manner, under which com- 
pemation would be paid before the landlords, both 
Burman and Indian, were dispowessed. The Socialists, 
under the leadership of U Kyaw Nyein, urged that lund 
reforms be introduced slowly, beginning with socialized 
farming in selected areas on an experimental basis 

At this time, the White Flag Communists had gained 
control of the labor unions in the All Burma Trade 
Union Congress. They had also established a link with 
the Indian Communists through an Indo-Burman, Go- 
shal, and later set up a Politburo in Burma as well as 
a Communit daily paper. The Conamunists began a 
strong campaign of recrimination against foreign inter- 
ests, and denounced the Anglo-Burman agreement. 

When speeches by prominent Communist leaders in 
March 146 advocated the violent overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, and the Communists were rumored to be arm- 
ing themselves toward that end, the cabinet ordered the 
arrest of Than Tun and his associates. The police were 
not quick enough, however; Than Tun, Goshal, Ba 
Them Tin, and all the top Communists disappeared to- 
gether. A few third-rank leaders were taken in the police 
dragnet, the Communist newspaper was seized, and the 
All Burma Trade Union Congress’ was dimolved 


2? Not to be confused with the currently functioning Burma 
Trade Union Congress, which is mainly Socialist in proeram 


Now that the Commrunists were in active and 
armed opposition, the government felt the need of some 
militia forees in addition to the regular units of the 
armed weviers It began to reorganize the People’s Vol- 


unterr Organization (PVO This organization had 


been built by nationalist leaders before independence’ 


had heen granted, and was intended to be the main 
strength of the would have been 
launched had the British refused to leave After the 
transfer of power became assured, the organization had 
languished, but it still had a network of adherents 
throughout Burma proper. There was a PVO unit in 
many, if not most, Burmese villages. It performed ser- 
vices for village arnchoration, sr -what:in the spirit of 
the service club in a small town in Arerica, but re- 
mained in uniform and unde: some arens, somewhat hke 
a guerrilla outfit termporaniy not m action 

The PVO had no overriding political ideology, other 
than a strong nationalism, but a good many of its young 


reastance which 


men were sympathetic to the herow-sounding manifes- 
Also the PVO leaders 


were bore mning and of Sox walist in- 


toes insued by the Comrnuniets 


tentions Socialists, whe now were the principal political 


support of Thakin Nu's cabinet, had been taking over 
control of various organizations, including that of the 
peasants While the PVO members had no particular 
political differences with the Socialists, they did not rel- 
ish becoming just one more organization under Socialist 
control, And the efforts of the government to reorganime 


the PVO deepened their suspicions 


White Band PVO Rebels 
In Aueust [948 two Burmese battalions of the regular 
The reasons apparently had to do with 


wugnments within the army. This 


army 

preferments and 
walkout evidently chnched matters for a major portion 
of the PVO which had begun to rebel the previous 
month. Led by two merbers of the Burman Parliament, 
Bo Po Kun and Bo La Yaing, they went into armed op- 


position te the government A part of the PVO, under 
Bo Himu Aung, remained loyal to the government. The 
loval faction of the ve hands and yellow 


while the insurgents wore white bands 


Thev were called the “White Band” 


trouser stripes 
and white stripes 
PVO 

The White Band PVO operated in the vicinity of 
Rangoon at first, following the pattern of action taken 
by all rebel groups in contemporary Burma. The attack- 
ing forces gather rand a town, and seize the government 
treasury at once They rout the local police, intern the 
town officials, and proceed to administer the surround- 
ing countrvade They attempt to collect taxes, recruit 
for their Cause, tue prx lamations, and await the next 


action. Their numbers fluctuate as their military for- 


tunes rise or fall, or as the demands of village society or 
economy draw men back to their homes. The whole 
PVO was supposed to have about three hundred thou- 
sand members, but the number which was actually en- 
gaged in these skirmishes at any one time was only a 
smal! fraction of that, perhaps lew than a thousand men 

During the first months of these raids, there was hope 
in Rangoon that the White Band PVO would be in- 
duced to return to the government fold. But later they 
moved northwestward to the areas along the Irrawaddy 
where the White Flag Communists and the army mu- 
tincers had joined forces. The rebe! PVO began to assist 
both the other groups; eventually the combined rebels 
held a 10-mule stretch of the river from Prome to Yen- 
angyaung, and the PVO {cllowers were threatening large 
areas in Upper Burma, as far north as the Shwebo, 
Monywa, and Katha districts. 


The Karen Uprising 

While the government was losing ground to these 
forces (most of them Burmese cthnically), an even 
worse embroulment arose with the Karens. Many Karens 
still rejected the constitutional provisions for a Karen 
state, and, anticipating trouble, had set up the Karen 
National Defense Organization (KNDO). A KNDO 
army had come into being, even while the government 
was negotiating with Karen leaders with a view toward 
meeting some of the Karen demands. 

Since the defection of the White Band PVO, the gov- 
ernment had felt an even greater need for a para-mili- 
tary force to bolster its armed resources. A new militia 
group was recruited, called the Auxiliary Union Military 
Police (AUMP The Union Military Police itself had 
been much depleted by desertions to the rebels. Although 
funds and supplies for this new group were furnished by 
the government, which was a coalition regime, the rais- 
ing of this force was under the direction of a Socialist 
minister, And the AU MP was generally considered to be 
under the control of the Socialist party 

As had the PVO a few months earlier, so now the 
Karens became suspicious of the efforts of the govern- 
ment to enlarge its armed strength Again, the Karens 
had no great ideological differences with the existing 
government, but believed that the new force was a pn- 
vate Socialist army, which would eventually be used to 
compel them to abandon their stand for a larger Karen 
state.” From October 1948 there was increased recruiting 


and activity at the Insein Headquarters of the KNDO, 


4 For a disxcweion of the beginning: of the Karen and the 
other insurrections see J. S. Furnivall, “Twilight in Burma 
Independence and After,” Pacific Affairs, June 1949, pp. 155- 
1'2. The offeial government account of the Karen uprising is 
in ANDO Jasurrection, Government of the Union 
Burma Publication, 1949, 59 pp P 
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just nine miles north of Rangoon. Arms were plentiful 
throughout the country, the abandoned and pilfered 
residue of World War IL. 

Rumors of atrocities against Karen villagers were 
enough to launch the Karens into a shooting war in Jan- 
uary-February 149. In one of their early raids, the 
Karens seized the arsenal at Mingaladon, the air field 
for Rangoon. This gave them enough ammunition, 
equipment, and 20 mm. guns to make their military 
threat a very serious one to the government, which sat 
just a few miles from the hattiefield. 

When the Karens first started fighting, the govern- 
ment scraped up whatever troops and volunteers could 
be hurnedly gathered, and told them to get to the fight- 
ing front by bicycle or city bus or any means, as quickly 
as they could. A motley array of half-trained and un- 
trained students, Yellow Band PVO, civilian police, and 
soldiers responded to the summons, and were quickly 
decamated by the KNDO. But the Karens were con- 
tained long enough so that the regular forces of the gov- 
ernment could be deployed into action. 

Throughout the Karen uprising, a number of Karens 
continued to hold high offices in the government, in- 
cluding two portfolios in the cabinet, and consistently at- 
tempted to mediate the dispute. But when the battle was 
joined at Insein, all medianon efforts were temporarily 
shelved. It is also worth noting that during all these 
troubles, the Kachin, Chin, and Shan States stood stead- 
fast with the Union government, and few of the peoples 
of these states jomned any of the various rebel move- 
The principal hostilities were within Burma 


ments 


proper 
Height of Military Crisis 


This, then, was the military situation in the fint 
months of 199 Just outside the capital, the Union 
forces were pitched against the embattled Karens. To 


the northeast of Rangoon, some one hundred and sev-. 


enty miles away, the Karens had seized the important 
rail center of Toungoo on January 27, 1949, and had cut 
the main line of communication between Rangoon and 
North Burma. While the main battle was going on at 
Insein, the Karens at Toungoo were consolidating and 
increasing their tern with little opposition. 

To the northwest of the capital, also some one hun- 
dred and seventy miles away, was another main center 
of disaffection. Here, in the vicinity of Prome on the 
Irrawaddy River, were the camps of the several varieties 
of insurgents, White Flag Communists, White Band 
PVO, and army mutineers. They formed a tentative alli- 
ance among themselves on the basis of their common op- 
position to the government, but they did not attempt or 
want to consolidate their respective forces, In the same 
vicinity there was an established regular army station, 
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way to the capital, on February 9, 1949, they were 
strafed by Burma Air Force planes, and vigorously at- 
tacked by ground troops They were quickly demoralized, 
the commanding officer and a good many soldier were 
captured, and the rest of the battalion faded away into 


Insein. Their ammunition stocks were running low and 
they badly needed reinforcements. Aid from the success- 
ful Karen group in the northeast was blocked by a 
strong detachment of government forces at Pegu. An 
opportune way out presented itself to the Karens at 
Insein when a letter was delivered to their leader, Saw 
Ba U Gyi. This letter was signed by no less than three 
ambassadors, the British, Indian, and Pakistani; it had 
been suggested to them that an armistice might well be 
declared while Saw Ba U Gyi came into Rangoon to 
parley with the Prime Minister, Thakin Nu. The letter 
apparently guaranteed sale conduct and made it clear 
that the ambassadors would not take part in the discus- 
sion or attempt to influence cither party. 

The Karen leader came to Rangoon on April 4, 1949, 
he actually signed an instrwnent of surrender and ac- 
cepted the terms which the Prime Minister had extended 
for the disposal of the men serving with the KNDO. 
But the Toungoo headquarters, informed of the terms, 
replied by radio to Saw Ba U Gyi that the climate for 
Karens was wonderful up there, that they were having 
great successes, and that they would be down to bail him 
out at Insein night away. 

So the fighting at Insein was resummed and the KNDO 
forces at Toungoo set off for the relief of their brethren; 
but they could not break through the loyal forces at 
Pegu and had to reture back toward Toungoo. When the 
Karen commanders at Lowin realized that no relief 
could be expected from that quarter cither, they decided 
to abandon their positions. Insein was retaken by gov- 
ernment forces on May 28, 1949 Some Karens were 
captured, but Saw Ba U Gyi and his main group man- 
aged to reach Toungoo. There the KNDO remained rel- 
atively inactive for a while, attempting to recoup its 
losses. ; 
While the critical danger from the Karens in the very 
suburbs of the capital was thus being averted, the gov- 


manned by the Second Battalion of the Karen Rifles. 
Led by its commanding officer, this battalion took the 
road to Rangoon one morning to join the entrenched 
KNDO forces at Insein. 
The Turning Point 

Now came the turing point in the government's 
favor during this struggle. The men of the Second Bat- 
talion had evidently expected an easy march to Insein, 
and an easy victory once they got there But about half- 
the countryside. 

This government victory undermined Karen hopes at 
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ernment had also to deal with other troublesome char- 
acters Chief among these was an audacious {ree-hooter 
named Naw Seng who had first come into the limelight 
in vhuch had 
streneth for wn ; When the Cy 
Than Tur ent deryreurd, 
atone. K 


wrre 


hen an of 


rnade for Pyinmana 
ordered there » diwmirag any cor 
Kachin 
Naw 


was 


centravbon of of a 


engaged up Communists 


that he 


company 
Seng was ‘ and brutal 
rpnmanded by per officers engaged in the 


same operalion But prewed unamenable to dis 


ciphne and the army ordered that he report tor duty 


that hu command be taken over by 
There 


iy 


ha 


we bee rr and 
nediately turned rebel 


Karens 


a replacement 
ned the 


at Toungow with perhap of his company 


The Brief Career of Naw Seng 
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futal 
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Kachin 


of quick 


their Compatnots at In- 
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ther 


road miles 
head 


later, by 


capturing the town of ninety-five 


Mandalay 


quarters there, on 


with the oulitary 
i9t9 A day 
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military prrsts in Burma 


south of 
February 20 
means of a ruse, they took 
the most 


It was lone before Naw Seng’s troops, augmented 


by bherated Karen 


dalay and added Bun 
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a's former capital, a city of nearly 
March 11, 
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Shan and Kachin territories. There he temporarily oc- 
cupied two of the larger towns, Larhio and Taunggyi 
He did get one or two Shan and Kachin chieftains to 
wide with him, but for the most part he failed to rouse 
either Shans or Kachins to join the KNDO rebellion 
Loyal Kachin troops decisively routed his band in a 
series of engagement. the authority of the Chicf Min- 
isters of the Kachin and Shan States remains unshaken 
Naw Seng has not been captured at the time of writing, 
and was last reported to be raiding villages between 
Lashio and the China border.* 


Government Wins Upper Hand 
the Mandalay area and northward 


In Lower 


Upper Burma 
has since been fairly quiet Burma the two 
remons of revelt remained, with centers at Toungoo and 
Prome. At Toungoo the Karens had set up a govern- 
called the Kawthulay State, with Saw Ba U Gyi 


as Prime Minister 


rent 
They operated ar and broadcast 
propaganda and appeals to all Karens. Early in 1950, 
government forces finally were able to advance on the 
KNDO's stronghold. On March 19, 1950, Toungoo fell 
to government troops and the main road and rail system 
The Karen leaders and the rem- 
nants of their forees have pulled back ito the hills 


was reopened to traffic 
across the Sittang Riwer, where they are at this wnting 
Meanwhile government forces were also advancing 
Irrawaddy White Flag 
White Band PVQ, and army mutineers 


was holding sway. In April 1950 a concentrated govern- 


along the where the combine o 


Communists 


ment drive toward Prome began. At this juncture, it be- 


rebels that they j 


could not hold Prome 


fell apart The 


came clear to the 


and the trumvirate Commuruasts evi- 
dently suspected that the PVO leaders were secretly ne- 
gotiaung with the government. The two insurgent 
groups fell to fighting cach other, and considerable kill- 
ing ensued. The army mutineers split and some fought 
on cach ade m this melee. 

Government troops reentered Prome with littl or no 


and his 


toward Pyinrmnana 


followers 
The PVO, as 


much as was left of at, sent their chict in to arrange for 


opposition. Than Tun Communist 


ruck comintry 

terms, and by July 1950 were surrendering in large num- 
bers. The mutineers gave up, their ofhcers were interned, 
nd roost of the mflernen in the mutinied ranks disap- 

peared into the anonymity of village dress and village 
life 

the situation of 


After this success Thakin Nu's gov- 


ernment was more secure than it had been for many 


months Ewen the Arakan coast, where several mutinies 
limes reported on August 2!, 1950 that 
, meted Ar 


cw on 


twat monary surgroen, was 
charees of aiding 


herder Ep 
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cxape across the Chinese 


and independent uprisings had flared behind the isola- 
tion of the mountains, was under greater government 
control, Rebel bands still are at large in the hills, but 
they do not now threaten to disrupt the Union. With the 
period of military crisis over for the time being at least, 
the nation can continue with its political, social, and 
economic development. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND FOREIGN POLICY. By 
Gabriel Almond New York: Harcourt, Brace (lastinute 
of International Studies, Yale University), 1950. 269 pp 
$3.75 
Dr Almond’s beok is an attempt to assess the American 

“peychological potential” in the cold war, which in his opin- 

ion must be weighed alongside of the military and economic 

potential. His work is not, however, as narrow as such a pur- 
pose suggests It « rather an analysis of the role of the Ameri- 
can people in the formulation and conduct of foreign policy. 

One of Dr Almond’s main beliefs is that in the United 

States there is “no mass market for detailed information oo 

foreign affairs.” This thesis is partially based on the idea that 

the average American is preoceupied with realizing his per- 
sonal ariutions, ambitions that are usually unrelated to any 
group development and are largely material (rather than po- 
or religious, for example) in character, Lacking interest 
io forewn policy, the average American lacks understanding 
and commetion and driven by and Ouctuating 

Despite the absence of a mass or “quantity” market, Dr 

Almond belewes there is an “important quality market.” This 

quality market consists of “the élites,” such as politicians, pres- 

sure growp leaders, journalists, educators, preachers, etc, and 
the “attentive public” made ap primarily of college graduates 
who recognise the importance and complexity of foreign affains 

Dr Almond suceeets that it is by a better training of the 

élites, expecially teachers and clergymen, and « gradual cx- 

panmon of the attentive public that the American people can 
be brought to play a more effective part in our foreign rela- 
tons 

Dr Almond «peaks only on a few occasions of the Far East. 

He believes that the ignorance of the American people con- 

cerning Avia has resulted in the concentration of “enormous 

power” on the hands of a “few ciperts.” To the present writer, 
it has always seemed that this ignorance bas given caceptional 
powrr not merely to a “few experts” but to all groups direet- 
ly interested on Avia--government officials, academicians, jour- 
nalets, businessmen, and mistionaries Viewed from another 
angle it bas also furnished politicians with the opportunity to 
use Amerncan Par Eastern policy for every kind ef prope- 
ganda purpose An intensive study of the role which both 
mterested and disinterested groups played, for example, in the 
duspute over the Shantung decimon in 1919, of in the controversy 
over our China policy since 1945, might furnish exceptionally 
valuable material 

The American People and Foreign Policy is a useful and 
interesting analyms and a good synthesis of the findings of 
specialats in related fields Ite weakness lies in tendency to- 
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ward overumpliicaben except in vocabulary-both theo- 
retical and ¢ “<ctwal bewel. This ie hard to avoid in work 
which deals to 2 large extret in geaeraleations of in material 
derived throwgh techniques that hawe ot yet reached a satie- 
factory stage of developarent 
THE MAKING OF PAKISTAN By Richard Symonds Loo 
don. Paber and Faber, 1950. 227 pp. 12s 6d. 

This book is undoubtedly the most complete work on Pab- 
istan which has yet appeared. Packed into one volume is an 
astonishing lot of information which explains the reasm for 
Pakistan and the forces which created it, and describes some 
ef the most active and important kaders 

In spite of the author's close asmociation with Pakistan and 
her rulers and people, judicial attitude is maintaiued on 
many controwersial questions It seeme more difficult for Mr. 
Symonds to marmtain that attitude in discussing the responsi- 
bility of Great Britain toward India during the long period 
which preeeded partition He is careful, however, to give evi- 
dence on both ades before drawing conchumons. 

It hoped that Mr Symonds will write corresponding 
volume or volumes om India, thus giving the world a condensed 
description of the M0 mullion neighbors of Pakistan, who are 
bound to exert a great influence pot only on the later coun- 
ty but on all of Asia and the reat of the world. 
THE STAKES OF DEMOCRACY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. 

By H. J. Van Mook New York. W. W. Norton & Company, 

1950. S12 pp. $3.75 

As it did once before, in the years preeeding 1941, the pen- 
dulum of American interest ewings toward the East. The twin 
dynamus of sationaliem and C hawe made the Far 
East once more an arena of great-power struggle. And because 
of its own strength and the weaknesses of its allies, the United 
States emerges as the chief gladiator 

In such a setting, it is encouraging that there should be 
such a wealth of literature, published and to be published, 
about the Far East and especially about southeast Asia, which 
buds far to become the next focus of great-power attentions. 
Even =, it i@ difficult to receive enthusiastically this work by 
the former Lieutenant Governortieneral of the Netherlands 
Bast Indies, on whom the burdens of retirenent weigh heavily 
and otwiusly The States of Democracy in Southeast Ana 
a butter book by a disillusioned man, canbittered by the failure 
of others to acknowledge to his satislaction the virtues of the 
colonialiam which he represents, by the perfidy of allies who 
were not freeads, and by the inevitable destruction of the insti- 
tutoes which he belped to mold Mr Van Mook is caught up 
in a hame contradiction he recognizes and appreciates intel- 
lectually the mature of the forces which brought colonialism 
to an cod in Indonesia end cleewhere in southeast Asia and, in 
pert, be even eympathizes with them, but emotionally he finds 
it diffeult to accept the consequences of his intellectual ap- 
preiabons 

Nevertheless there are valuable things about the book, and 
not least among them is the authentic refiection of the posi- 
ton of the colonial powers toward the events since the war. 
From the viewpoist ef an enlightened colonial officer, Mr. 
Van Mook hes viewed the asects and liabilities of colonialism 
in svotheast Asa, chronicled the history of the Japancee-stimu- 
lated collapse of the edifice, and brought his experience and 
background to bear on the United Nations trusteeship appe- 
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JOURNEY TO THE “MISSOURL” By Toshikazu Kase. 
Edited with a foreword by Devid Nelon Rowe New 
Hawen: Yale University Press, 1950. 282 pp. $4.00 
This book is an original report by an active participant 

in the Japanese decisions to make war in 194! and to accept 
defeat in 1945. But in the first decision he was on the fringe 
while in the second he was at the conser; and the degree of 
knowledge expresses itself in a difference of quality between 
the two parts of the book 

The account of the decision for war is a thin version of 
what the retrieved Japanese documents tell. It properly at- 
tributes to the military — particularly the army-—an undeviating 
will to go to war if strategy could not gain Japanese ends. But 
the absolution of the Porcign Office is more than is merited 
In the attempt to make it convincing even Matsuoka is made 
out to be a secker for peace, a genius. The characterizations 
of him and ‘his successor, Togo, do not correspond to what 
the book iteclf reports of their actions, 

The sections dealing with defeat and the struggle before 
surrender are, on the other hand, reliable, just, and moving 
Among the points of particular interest are these: the account 
of the struggle between the peace and the last-ditch factions 
which went on to the very instant of surrender; the desperate 
atmosphere in which the surrender took place; the history of 
the attempts to mediate during the war between the Sovict 
Union and Germany with the thought of freeing Germany 
to fight with full force against the United States and Britain; 
and the late effort to better the peace terms through the 
Seviet Union, which may have been at the start stimulated by 
a hope of being able to separate the Allies 

The author excuses the Emperor when he was weak, and 
lauds him when he was strong, as during the crisis of sur- 
render. But this is only natural in a patriotic Japanese who, 
in this volume, has stretched his spirit far to understand the 
causes of the Japanese calamity 
Washington, D.C. WERBPRT FEIS 
PRESSURE ON CONGRESS. A Study of the Repeal of 

Chinese Exclusion. By Fred W. Riggs. New York: King’s 

Crown Press, 1950. 260 pp. $3.75. 

The inability of the Eighty-first Congress to agree on a 
law for the repeal of Oriental exclusion (the Judd Bill, HR 
199) gives new significance to the discussions which took place 
between 1941 and 1943 ower the repeal of Chinese exclusion 
There were those who advocated such a measure as the first 
in a series of steps to expunge racial discrimination from our 
immigration and naturalization laws Others held that 
tien limited to one part of the larger task, merely because it 
seermed politically expedient-—the Chinese were our allies in 
the war against Japan-—would make it more difficult t 
secure justice for Indian and other Asian nationals. The 
Act, eventually passed in December 1943, was only a gesture 
anyhow, with a token admiwaion of about a hundred persons, 
and for administrative reasons has had to be amended twice 

Mr. Riges has made that campaign the subject of an Mumi- 
nating study of the impact of public opinion on Congres 
He reviews the history of the exchumen laws, the general set- 
ting in which the movement for repeal took shape, the strategy 


introduction of a new policy. The « 
investigated the peychological as well 

the drama Mlustrate that lobbying is 

serve only selfish interests. Tt wes at first 
citieens that felt badly enough shout 

laws to want to do something about them. How they 
to work, first to achieve practical agreement 
wives and then to make their influence f ry 
study in view of the unfinished business. But the 
thin steady gors beyond that immediate purpose. It is 
knowing that neither large means nor rreourse to 
methods of mas propaganda is nerded to make informed opin- 
ton and good sense effectiwe in the shaping of our Far Eastern 
policies 
N.Y 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
TOPICS IN CHINESE HISTORY. By Lien-sheng Vane 

(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, Vol Cambridge, 

Moss: Harvard University Press, 1950. 57 pp. $2.00. 

The syllabus was prepared for a course covering the 
period from Shang times to about 1809. It contains outlines 
of lectures, bibliographical notes, and reading assignments. 
The first half of the courne surveys Chinese political, social, 
and cconomic institutions; the second half gives special con- 
sideration to source materials in Chinese and secondary ma- 
terials in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages. 


NEW IPR PUBLICATION 

SOURCE MATERIALS ON KOREAN POLITICS AND 

TL EOLOGIES Compiled by Donald G. Tewksbury. New 

York: International Secretariat, IPR, 1950. 200 pp., mimeo. 

$250 

This collection contains cighty-one key documents for the 
study of Korean ideologies from 1870 to 1950. It is the second 
of « series of four volumes comprising a Source Book on Far 
Eastern Poltiwal Ideologies, Volume 1, covering China and 
Japan, was published last year. The third and fourth volumes, 
oo southeast Asia and India respectively, are expected to ap- 
pear later this fall. The present volume is available from the IPR 
Publications Office, | East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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rates. He provides some valuable insights into the nature of and tactics of the campaien, the pressures for aed against in 
nationalist forers in the colonial areas But a balanced analysis the Administration and m Congres, and fi 
of the historic revolutions in southeast Asia remains to be 
written. 
LAWRENCE FINEELOTEIN 


